LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 
Vol. HL. JULY. No. VII. ‘a 
THE PILGRIM MAIDEN TO HER LOVER, ted 
Farewell, my love !—beneath the sky ip ‘ 
We ne’er shall meet again, ve ee | 
For when these lines salute thine eye 
Afar upon the main if 
Will Mary be—yet blame me not, 
Nor deem my heart untrue ; 
My country—that may be forgot ; 
Yet shall I think on you. | 
| 
Farewell, my love—thy soul I know | 
Was fondly knit to mine, 1 
And thou wilt grieve that I should go— 1 
Yet might [ e’er be thine ? 2 
Thou wilt not worship where I kneel, - ea 
My God thou dost despise ; ie ay 
And could I look to heaven, yet feel fet 
Reproved by those dear eyes ? cf 
Farewell, my love—thy gorgeous hall bs 
May centre earthly bliss: ae 
And thou hast fame, and gold, and all 
The world calls happiness— 
These baubles have enthralled thy mind, ee 
And thus thy bane will be— 
There comes an hour when thou wilt find [aes 
They cannot comfort thee. 
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Farewell, farewell !—my course is bound 
Across the roaring billow ; 
And I may rest on desert ground, 
A wreath of snow my pillow— 
There deep, dark forests stretch afar, 
By savage footsteps trod : 
Yet there the beams of Bethlehem’s Star 
Shall guide us to our God. 


And there, in that lone world, we’ll rear 
To Him a shrine so pure, 

Though guilty nations shake with fear 
Our temple shall endure ; 

And faith can see Jehovah bless 
Our refuge with his grace, 

And freedom make the wilderness 
Her chosen resting place. 


Farewell !—thy favorite rose [ bear 
To that far-distant land ; 
And fondly shall I tend it there, 
4 And watch its buds expand ; 
q The first sweet flower—I’ll name it thine— 
5 And ere the soft leaves wither 
Pll lay them on this heart of mine, 
That they may fade together. 


Farewell, a last, a long farewell, 
Since thus our fate must be— 
7 Thou wilt not follow where I dwell, 
" Nor I return to thee: 

The favor of the world thou hast, 

: But mine is heavenly peace— 
q And that like meteor’s glare is past, 
i While this will never cease. 


q Farewell ; the grove where oft we met, 
Thou must now seek alone ; 
: There should one tear of fond regret 

Gush forth that I am gone— 
O, hallow then to me that tear, 

And be one, one prayer given, 
That though our paths are severed here, 

They may unite in heaven. 

CORNELIA. 


a 
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POLITICAL PARTIES. 


Miss Thankful Pope lived and died an old maid in con- 
sequence of a difference in political sentiment between her- 
self and lover; and she always declared, (after she and her 
lover separated, ) party spirit was the bane of all social in- 
tercourse, and would sooner or later, prove the destruction 
of our liberties. Why she should make the last remark I 
never exactly understood, as she certainly retained her lib- 
erty in consequence of party disputes. Her own account . 
of the matter, however, 1 is the best explanation of her creed, ae 
and so I shall give her history just as she related it to her : 


nieces, the two Miss Wiltons. ‘a 


— 


These young ladies were visiting at the house of their . 
grandfather, and one forenoon of a summer day they ac- 1 
companied aunt Thankful on aramble. After proceeding 
some way along the high road which was skirted on the 
left by a wood, aunt Thankful suddenly struck into a by- 
path leading directly into the forest. She pursued its ap- 
parently untrodden windings, followed by her nieces, till 
they came to the banks of a considerable stream. The 
young ladies concluded their walk in that direction was 3 
terminated, till their aunt remarked there was a log across e 
the river at a little distance, over which they might pass— 
‘and there is a spot on the other side I should like to have 
you visit,” said she. 

So they proceeded up the stream, and soon reached the 
rude bridge ; Helen, the youngest girl, began to tremble, 
and fear her head might swim ; but there being no cavalier 
at hand to whom her timidity might have been interesting 
she finally listened to her aunt’s sensible assurances, that 
there was no sort of danger ‘‘if she would only look straight 
before her, and not frighten herself by her own screams.” ee 
She followed this rational advice (which in a like emergen- ee a 
cy I recommend to all young ladies) and went over as safe- , 
ly as though the bridge had ‘been made of i iron, with a rail- 
ing reaching to the moon. 

Aunt Thankful proceeded onward for half a mile or wa | Vs 
more, the path still winding amid trees and shrubs, yet the eae aS 
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growth of bushes and briars had evidently sprung up after 
the land had once been, in the phrase of the country, clear- 
ed, till they came suddenly out on more open space, where 
a family had once dwelt. There were no buildings ; but 
broken bricks half buried in the ground, scattered stones, 
and a cavity in the earth which had been a cellar, indicated 
the spot where the house had stood. The garden too might 
be traced by the proximity of shrubs and plants never in- 
digenous in the same locality ; and many flowers still blos- 
somed there, in spite of the rank weeds and tall grass that 
seemed to grudge them aspace for display. The north 
side of the ground which the garden had occupied, might 
be traced by a double row of lofty elms, most of them still 
standing, and forming, as they threw abroad their luxuriant 
branches in a variety of graceful curves and inclinations, 
an avenue grand and beautiful. At the termination of this 
shaded walk was an enormous tree of the evergreen spe- 
cies, called, as aunt Thankful affirmed, ‘‘the balsam tree ;”’ 
at a little distance, on one side of this, had formerly been a 
summer house, as was apparent from the lilac and rose bush- 
es and other flowering shrubs clustered together ; all over- 
run and nearly choked by a luxuriant woodbine that had 
been trained over the building. Further on, a fine clear 
spring bubbled up by the side of a rock ; the water had 
once been collected in a reservoir—this was now filled with 
rubbish, and the stream ran off by a channel concealed by 
tall brakes and flags, till its course was lost ina thicket, for- 
merly a nursery of fruit trees on the south. Beneath the 
balsam tree was a turf seat, whether natural or artificial 
the young ladies could not decide ; wood-sorrel, with its 
pretty, yellow blossoms, mingled with the moss that grew 


near the roots of. the tree, and little nameless flowers were 


peeping "p amid the thick green grass which spread around, 
wearing that cool, moist look, which is socharming to the 
eye during the hot, sultry hours of a summer day. 

The ladies sat down on the turf seat, while Helen, who 
had been, with her usual quickness, taking note of all, ex- 
claimed hurriedly— 

‘*Who did live here, aunt ? What could they mean by leav- 
ing such a sweet spot ? They had no taste | am sure, thus 
to allow this pretty place to become a ruin !” 

O, yes !—and I thought there were no ruins in our 
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country—and that that was the reason why our writers 
could not contrive a good novel. But here I am sure is a 
ruin,”’ said Catharine. 

‘¢ Nature will soon repair it, though,” said aunt Thank- 
ful. ‘‘ Nature is still the empress of our land, and it will 
be many years yet, notwithstanding all our industry, before 
we shall sufficiently conquer her domain to have works of 
art, as in Europe ; moreattractive of observation here than 
the wonders and luxuriance of nature.” 

*¢ What a dear romantic spot this must have been,’’ con- 
tinued Helen.—‘“ See, yonder was the orchard on the side 
of that hill to the sonth ; ; and how grand the forest appears 
stretching away in the distance till it blends with the blue 
mists of yonder mountains. O, we live ina lovely land!” 

‘¢ And ina free country,” said Catharine, proudly. “1 
do love to think, and repeat that I live in a land of free- 
dom.” 

** We are not free,” said aunt Thankful. 

*¢ Not free !” exclaimed both of the young ladies. 

*¢ No—not free——had we been so, this pleasant place would 
not have been abandoned, nor should I.” Aunt Thankful 
paused, and Helen, who was steadfastly looking at her, saw 
she blushed. Now Helen had a confused recollection that 
her mother had told her something respecting a disappoint- 
ment aunt Thankful had suffered in her youth, and it oc- 
curred to the young lady that the affair might somehow 
be connected with the scene before them. She felt a little 
curiosity (quite natural for a young girl) to know the par- 
ticulars, and she contrived to frame her questions so adroit- 
ly that: her aunt could not well avoid relating the whole sto- 
ry ; and to say the truth, she was pleased with the oppor- 
tunity of telling it—a sure sign that her heart no longer en- 
dured pain from the retrospect, though her reason “might 
regret the termination of the affair. dt was a long story as 
she related it, occupying full three hours; but ‘thus ‘the 
abridgment may be told. 

‘<T remember,” she began, ‘‘ when this place, then a wild 
wood, was sold by my father to a Mr. Kendall, an English- 
man by birth. He had resided in Philadelphia several 
years, and there married his wife; but finally ill health in- 
duced him to remove and establish himself at the North. 
He was a man of more taste than calculation, as our people 
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thought, for he preserved many of the fine old trees when 
his land was cleared, and he built himself a neat little cot- 
tage, instead of a two-story house, and laid out a large gar- 
den, spending much of his time in embellishing it with rare 
sen and curious flowers, and was never once heard to 

oast of his large corn or early potatoes. However, he 
Was quite popular notwithstanding, for he was industrious, 
and was reported to be worth a handsome fortune, and 
moreover he was very hospitable, and his wife made a pud- 
ding which was unequalled ; though our good wives all be- 
lieved her husband tanght her the 1 recipe. 

‘¢Mr. Kendall had a daughter about my own age, (I was 
then a child,) and a son several years older. George was a 
very studious, steady boy, and his discreet behavior soon 
made him a favorite in our sober society ; and hearing his 
name so often quoted as a pattern for our youths, it is no 
wonder I learned to consider him a paragon of excellence. 
I was intimate with his sister; and finally, George and I be- 
came attached to each other. I was called very handsome 
in those days—you need not smile, Laura. I know that 
usually every antiquated daimsel claims to have been a belle 
in her youth,and they generally claim too, the honor of 
having rejected several lovers—not an old maid breathes 
but imagines she might have been married had she chose. 
Such pretensions sound very ridiculous when urged by the 
spinster of three-score. I shall say no such thing ; but I 
do say, and it is not boasting, that when of your age I was 
as handsome as either of you. 

‘* Well, George and I were engaged, and happy days we 
past when he came home at the college vacations, he and 

is sister Mary and I. How often have we all sat here be- 
neath this very tree ; George playing on his clarionet or 
reading, Mary and I busied j in making some article of cloth- 
ing for him, or netting him a purse, or cutting watch-pa- 
rs—O, that was a sunny time of life to me !”’ 

The voice of aunt Thankful trembled as she dwelt on the 
recollections of her youth—she paused and wiped her eyes. 
Helen was a gay girl, and her aunt felt somewhat fearful of 
her mirth ; but she need not. There is a sacredness in the 
exhibition of the deeper emotions of soul which will check 
the levity of every person of delicacy or feeling ; and Hel- 
en, even before she was aware, was wiping her own eyes in 
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sympathy with her aunt’s grief: After a pause of a few 
minutes, aunt Thankful resumed her story. 

‘¢ George closed his academic career with honor, and im- 
mediately commenced the study of the law, in which it 
was expected by his friends he would become eminent, as 
he had many natural qualifications for a public speaker. I 
need not say how happy his success made me, nor how 
proud I was of his talents, till an incident occurred which 
destroyed all my complacency in his merits. Like all our 
young men who are intending to figure in the world, he 
soon turned his attention to politics. He was educated a 
federalist; but whether he wished to show he was entirely 
free in the selection of his political creed, or whether he 
was a sincere convert to the cause he espoused, or that his 
coursewas dictated by whim, I cannot say—but to the hor- 
ror of our whole community we learned he had been writ- 
ing articles, and very spirited ones they were too, for a 
democratic newspaper. This was during the winter of ’98 
and 9—when party spirit raged so bitterly. O, I shall nev- 
er forget my astonishment when I found George was what 
we termed a Jacobin. Strange as it may seem to you, 
strange indeed as it now seems to me, I did then believe 
that if the democratic party succeeded in electing their 
candidate, our liberty, laws and religion would all be sacri- 
ficed, and that we should experience all the horrors here 
which we read were perpetrated in France. I had no rea- 
sons for my opinion; it was adopted solely from education 
and feeling ; yet I made the sentiments of my party the 
standard of rectitude, and had George committed a mur- 
der, I should hardly have been more shocked than when he 
declared himself a republican. The first time I heard it 
from his own lips, was at a large party, whither he had come 
to seek me, when he found I was not at home. I had not 
seen him for five months, yet the first thought that entered 
my mind when he addressed me was, that I would ridicule 
him for his political heresies till I made him deny, before 
the whole company, that he had written the obnoxious ar- 
ticles, or else he should apologise, and disclaim all intention 
of being serious in his new opinions. But he would do 
neither ; and finally I was so mortified, for I had often de- 
clared 1 knew he never would acknowledge his principles 
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before me, that I burst into tears and determined to go home. 
He followed, and offered in a very mild tone to attend me : 
this somewhat soothed me, and [ accepted his arm. Du- 
ring our walk, which was a silent one, I concluded that if 
we talked the matter over at home, my father would join 
with me, and we should convince George he was wrong. 
Accordingly, as soon as we were seated in our parlor, I in- 
troduced the subject by telling my father what George had 
said. Itis impossible to describe the scene that ensued. My 
father was a native of the ‘‘land of steady habits,” and he 
would have held himself eternally disgraced had he yield- 
ed one word of his sound principles as fallible. George 
was naturally calm in his manner, but he had a bold spirit 
when it was aroused, and a persevering temper, and he pri- 
ded himself on being able to chop logic with any one. I 
cannot tell which had the best of the argument; I only know 
that the longer they disputed, the firmer each grew in his 
own opinion, and such I believe is usually the case in po- 
litical controversies. The reason is now evident to me. 
They are never entered into with any wish to gain a knowl- 
edge of truth, but only a triumph for a party. 

‘¢ Well, my father at last grew terribly irritated, and he 
rose up, and told George, while he held such disorganizing 
sentiments, he never wished to see him enter his doors again. 

George looked at me. I sat unmoved as a statue, and re- 
turned his appealing glance with a smile of scorn. He bade 
us good night, and I never saw him again.” 

‘* What did become of him? Did he commit suicide ? 
1 hope it was not here ’’—exclaimed Helen, looking eager- 
ly around as if she expected to see his grave close at hand. 

‘¢ No, no,” said aunt Thankful, rather pettishly, ‘‘ there 
is no fear that a politician will ever die for love. Politics 
have some good tendencies ; the ambition of their votaries, 
and the continual excitement in which they live, prevents 
the excessive indulgence of any single passion, or in other 
words, tlie politician who would succeed, must practice 
self-command. The proud manis often obliged to humble 
himself ; the indolent is aroused to activity ; the rash man 
becomes circumspect ; the narrow-minded displays generos- 
ity—in short, there is an influence in a republican govern- 
meht calculated to call forth and strengthen the noblest pow- 
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ers of men, reason and judgment ; and it would always do 
this were it not counteracted by the prejudices of party 
spirit fostered by the selfish and designing. Strange we 
should think prejudice confined to one particular party, 
when it is the foundation of all. I am now sensible it was 
only my prejudices that condemned George. : 

I expected he would write me the next day, but I deter- 
mined to return his letter unless it contained a recantation 
of his opinions : however, he never troubled me with any 
application, and that leads me to think he was honest in his 
principles, and that he calculated time would show me he 
had not been a traitor to his religion or his country. He 
soon left the town, and shortly after i heard he had gone to 
Savanna and taken charge of a paper devoted to his party. 
I believe I was not a thorough politician, for 1 wept at the 
thought of his danger from the sickly climate, when I 
ought to have rejoiced at the prospect of his sickness or 
death, if that would have been of any advantage to our 
cause. You shudder, but it is certainly true that party 
spirit, when indulged to enthusiasm, withers every kindly 
emotion of the heart towards those it counts as political 
enemies. 

‘‘It was soon rumored that Mr. Kendall was inclining 
towards the opinions of his son, and he and his daughter 
were immediately treated with what we thought, merited 
contempt. I believe no one went further in this unchris- 
tian conduct than myself. ‘The truth was, I was very un- 
happy; I had lost my lover, and I endeavored to persuade 
myself that all I suffered was owing to the horrid princi- 
ples of democracy which were constantly gaining ground. 

‘* Poor Mary! I used her cruelly, and never once reflect- 
ed that she was following the same course with myself, that 
is, imbibing as her own the sentiments of her nearest friends. 
Many do this, but such should never claim any merit for 
the éorrectness of their opinions, nor indeed claim to hold 
correct principles at all. How do they know the path in 
which they have been guided is the best, when they have 
never examined any other? You know how that contest- 
ed election terminated. I was absolutely amazed, and ex- 
pected the judgments of heaven would follow our nation 
because of the wickedness of its rulers. I had _ still so 
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much confidence in the integrity of George Kendal] that I 
thought when he discovered what a party he had joined he 
would recede. But I learned he was appointed to some of- 
fice, and I treated Mary worse than ever. But at last she 
escaped from my insolence. The house of Mr. Kendall 
took fire one night, and was consumed with all the contents. 
He could not rebuild it without accepting assistance from 
his neighbors, which, asthey had treated him like an ene- 
my, he would not do ; andso he and Mary went on a visit 
to George, and there they have ever since resided.” 

‘¢ Did George never return here ?” asked Catharine. 

‘‘Never,” said her aunt. ‘Yet he cruelly retained this 
property. I say cruelly, because it led me to believe he in- 
tended to return. Many persons wrote to him offering to 
purchase it, but he replied that it was not to be sold. I 
therefore concluded that he was conscious he was in the 
wrong, and only waited a favorable moment to come and 
throw himself at my feet and retract his political errors. 
But months and years passed on, and the next election found 
him stilla republican. Indeed, as those political excitements 
began to subside, [ saw that neither party could claim to be 
infallible, and I felt more reconciled to the course George 
had pursued, and if he had returned I should have welcom- 
ed him. But I could not think of beginning the corres- 

ondence either with him or Mary, and seeking a reconcil- 
lation, because I feared they would think I was making ad- 
vances to him—and if he rejected them—O ! it would be 
too humiliating, notwithstanding I knew I had been to 
blame. They probably thought me inexorable—and so six 
years rolled away, then I heard George was married !”’ 

I have told you this story that you may be warned against 
indulging the rancor of party feelings. I do not say ladies 
should abstain from all political reading or conversation, 
that they should take no interest in the character or condi- 
tion of their country. I cannot think, in a land so favored 
as ours, such indifference and ignorance is excusable in a ra- 
tional being. But their influence should be exerted to al- 
lay, not to excite party animosities : their concern should 
be for their whole country, not for a party. In their own 
little circles they may in a quiet manner do much to calm 
the irritations which public excitements would otherwise 
mingle with social life; to do this requires some know- 
Jedge, but more prudence. 
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‘¢ But you said we were not free,” remarked Helen. 

‘¢ None are free who become the slaves of a party,’ re- 
plied aunt Thankful; ‘‘ nor will they tolerate freedom of 
sentiment in others. My meaning was that if George Ken- 
dall had been permitted, without persecution, to enjoy his 
principles unmolested here, he would never 

ave gone tothe South. We shall never be free in spirit 
while bigotry and intolerance are cherished among us.”’ 


The author of the following poem is doubtless aware that prudent people consid- 
er it rather hazardous to select a partner for life in the ball room. However, he 
seems so very sincere in his dream of constancy that we concluded to give his ef- 
fusion a place—constancy being one of the cardinal virtues of a true knight. 


THE BALL. 


ArrtAL forms are gliding through the mazes of the dance 

Like moonbeams playing fitfully, midst bayonet and lance: 

And gentle bosoms undulate, as swells and sinks the lake, 

When music’s notes, like Southern airs, to graceful motion wake. 


There, conscious beauty proudly treads, with majesty of mien, 
Claiming the humble homage paid by vassals to their queen: 
Here modest loveliness retires from each enraptured gaze, 
—Give me the pearl’s soft brilliancy, before the diamond’s blaze. 


And love is wandering anxiously the laughing groups among, 

Watching for that kind glance which needs no utterance of the 
tongue, 

Or singling, from the glittering crowd of jewels rare, the gem 

More dear to him than all the wealth,of monarch’s diadem. 


Oh ’tis a joyful sound, to hear—amid the mingled hum 

Of merry voices, sighing flute, gay laugh and pealing drum,— 
The still, small whisperings of a heart we know is all our own, 
To feel the pressure of that hand that clings to ours alone. 


And ’tis a joyful sight, to see those melting hazel,eyes 

In quivering diffidence towards ours, just trembling on the rise, 
That look of full acknowledgment—that eloquent appeal— 

That blush, which like morn’s crimson flush, love’s dawning doth 
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But the ball-room—the ball-room !—’Tis desolate and lone, 

The splendid pageant’s vanished— music—revelers—all are gone. 

The empty hall is echoing to my solitary tread, 

Like the cloistered aisles, beneath whose vaults repose the silent 
dead. 


Yet, still that heart-surrendering look is lingering mid the gloom 
Like asunbeam flitting radiantly around a lowly tomb. 
Hope’s leaves may wither—all life’s flowers may, one by one, decay ; 
But from my soul, that look of love can never fade away. 

D. 1. U. 


THE MOTHER. 


THERE is no state of life in which we aspire to imita- 
tion so much asthe period when we are just emerging from 
childhood.. We see those around us who are scheming ,— 
our energy is aroused, and our plans are laid. At such a 
crisis as this did I create a world of enjoyment for myself. 
My had removed to a village where I had previous- 
ly formed some acquaintance. The young people all 
around me were preparing to leave the village ; some for 
the south, some for the north, others for the eastward. My 
brothers had all been to the southward, but I had not. One 
of them had come home to pass the summer, and invited 
me to go back with him, and my parents consented I should 
go. I had to encounter the dreaded scene of parting. I 
can never forget it, so full was it of interest—bright were 
my expectations of the future ; but sad was the reality of 
the present. 

We set sail—nothing of interest occurred on our passage. 
Any one who has undertaken a sea-voyage can easily ima- 
gine thedull, monotonous tone of it ; such as sea-sickness, 
occasional bickerings among the passengers, ‘‘a sail O !” 
These trifling occurrences fill up in general a large ineas- 
ure of a listless sea-voyage. Sometimes we are subjected 
to bad captains,” ‘‘ bad crew,” bad cooks,” ‘* bad ac- 
commodations,” and bad passengers are not unfrequent : 
but in the present instance, we were favoured with a fine 
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captain, an excellent crew, a good cook, and most agreeable 
passengers. Qur passage was a remarkable pleasant one ; 
we encountered no gales, every thing was propitious to our 
wishes. We only reefed a topsail once, and that was un- 
necessary, as we only prepared against the fear of a storm. 
Thus safely were we borne on the bosom of the mighty 
waters. 

We arrived at New Orleans, and I was received most 
cordially. Our youth who have visited a southern port 
know that there is a genuine warmth of feeling peculiar to 
those who have resided there when they receive a friend 
just arrived from the north. I believe with most people 
at the north, that they do in a measure forget the connex- 
ions they leave behind, they are so entirely engrossed by 
the wants and sufferings of those around them,—and there 
are not a few destitute and suffering. We may deprecate 
the views which brought them to this state ; but there is a 
common bond between them, a sort of sympathy for them, 
a melancholy foreboding which makes them reflect that 
they may be a like wanderer, and distressed in a country 
which makes them connect themselves with a set of men 
whom at ine north they would shun. For these reasons 
they are the more strongly affected when they receive a 
friend just arrived ; they can greet them as the companions 
of a less corrupting climate—the innocent companions of 
former days. It may be that, from sympathising with the 
unfortunate, they are at last brought to participate of 
the same condition. But who can look on a companion 
who is without a home, perhaps driven from home by mis- 
fortunes in business ; who has fled thither from the grasp 
of unfeeling creditors, to seek an existence in a country of 
diseases and privations ; he is far, far away from his loved 
connexions ; he cannot return to them, his creditors would 
cast him into prison. Who then can look on a frail crea- 
ture like this and not feel one touch of pity ? 

I have visited the strangers’ burying-place in New Or- 
leans, and my heart sunk in sadness when | read the names 
of young men who lie there. Some had gone to seek a for- 
tune; others to avoid creditors. But a few months had they 
been there ere they were swept away in all the pride of 
their strength. Contagion spread like wildfire, like a deadly 


5 
desolating torrent ; not all the artillery of war could mow 
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thei down with a more destructive aim than did this dread- 
ful contagion. No friend was near to close their eyes ; they 
dropped in the ways, smitten by the hand of death. No 
funeral had they ; but as they were found in the streets, so 
the grave received them. There too lay the young wife ; 
the tender, delicate female, who had left her home to follow 
her heart’s best love through weal or wo. But she can no 
longer share the burden of her husband’s sorrows—God 
hath taken what was only lent, and she rests there in the un- 
broken slumber of death. I cannever think of my visit to 
the strangers’ burying-place without calling up many of the 
sad thoughts which then came over me. 

Spring arrived ; it was time for me to think of return- 
ing ; but my friends urged me to stay a little longer, and a 
little longer, till I protracted my visit to a dangerous period. 
After the middle of May they told me I should surely die 
on my passage. The yellow fever was again beginning its 
desolating course ; already many had died of it, and I con- 
sidered myself as safe to attempt a passage as to remain 
there—at any rate I should die a little nearer home. Only 
one more vessel would sail for the northward, and I took 
my passage inher. It wasa wretched little schooner—bad- 
ly found, and under the command of a mean captain ; di- 
rectly the reverse of the one in which I had sailed out. We 
began to experience gales almost as soon as we launched in- 
to the open sea. We were all sick, and it did seem as 
though death would overtake us every instant. 

One day while I was on deck I was surprised to ‘see an 
aged female creeping up from the steerage. She appeared 
overcome with extreme debility—no one went near till I 
came forward to assist her. She accepted my assistance 
thankfully ; but seemed unwilling to give the least trouble. 
She sat down almost overcome with the exertion she had 
made to gain the deck. My attention was irresistibly 
drawn towards her—her countenance betrayed that she had 
borne her burden of sorrows. She held on to a tattered 
bible which she seemed to retain in her hand with an un- 
certain grasp ; she could only read a line or two at a time, 
then she would brush away the tears from her eyes, and re- 
sume her reading only by intervals; still at every pause 
she seemed to gather fresh strength to proceed. Her coun- 
tenance was alternately agitated by sorrow, and by an evi- 
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dent terror of the element which now tossed us on a tre- 
mendous billow, then again plunged us in a deep trough of 
the sea. Then again she would look up to heaven so calmly, 
so christian-like as if holding communion with some pure 
spirit there which she was about to join. Although at sea 
there is but little regard to appearance, yet this old lady re- 
minded me of the beautiful little story of ‘‘ the widow and 
her son,” by Washington Irving. Her dress evinced the 
utmost neatness, but the many darns in her muslin cap spoke 
extreme poverty ; a narrow, black ribbon on it told the de- 
parture of a relative ; and the black crape gown which she 
wore was evidently turned and patched with the utmost 
economy. The quality of these articles indicated a once 
prosperous state. She had no protector ; and I learned 
from some one on board that a person had put her there, 
and had strongly solicited a birth for her in the cabin ; but 
she could not collect money enough to defray the expences 
of the miserable birth which she occupied in the steerage— 
the unfeeling captain would not hear to trusting her for the 
additional expense of a better place. Her situation called 
upall my solicitude—her extreme debility, her unprotected 
state spoke to my heart. I determined to give up my own 
birth to her and take up with hers. When I offered it to 
her she looked up to me with tears in her eyes, and could 
scarcely articulate her thanks ; and told me she could never 
repay mc—that she was a poor creature, and it mattered 
but little where she lay—she should soon be laid to rest in 
her grave—she only wished to go to her friends and die 
with them. I examined her birth and found it consisted of 
nothing but a few bunches of dirty cotton picked up from 
the wharf and put on the hard boards; over that was 
thrown a piece of old sail-cloth—this constituted the bed 
of the meek sufferer. 1 insisted upon her acceptance of my 
offer. When she was so fatigued that she could not support 
herself on deck I carried her into the cabin. I sat by her 
sometimes to administer such little comforting refreshments 
as [ had in my possession, and she would look upon me 
with all the affection of a mother, and the big tear would 
roll silently down her cheeks. Such days as she could sit 
on deck I would take her up there. I sat by her, and from 
time to time I gathered the particulars of her situation. 
She had married early in life and was blessed with an af- 
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fectionate husband. When they commenced in the world 
the country had hardly recovered from the shock of the 
revolution ; every body was poor ; and they had nothing 
to begin their career with but health, hope, and industrious 
habits. These proved a fortune to them, as they soon 
abounded in the good things of the earth—they were at 
length opulent. They had several sons and one daughter 
only. They were just acquiring a handsome education and 
were mingling in polished society, when a villain obtained 
her husband’s consent to endorse for a large amount, and 
swept away a large portion of his estate ; added to that he 
had met with heavy losses in his shipping which deprived 
him of every thing he possessed. They were again to re- 
new their habits of industry and economy, and in their old 
age to resort to the same means by which they had gained 
their property. None of their children had ever left them 
till then ; but now they were to be scattered abroad in dis- 
tant places. One departed, then another and another, till 
all had gone from them, and they were left childless. 

Their only daughter had married, and died soon after. 
One son followed the sea and was murdered by pirates. 
Another had a commission in the United States service ; he 
was a brave fellow, and had contributed mainly to their 
support, but was unfortunately stationed at a southern port 
where the horrible practice of duelling was called honowra- 
ble. He had a misunderstanding with a gentleman, and the 
ofience of a moment must bear the seal of eternity. He fell 
—and another chord that bound the mother to this earth 
was snapped asunder. Old, and broken hearted ; oppress- 
ed by the unfeeling world, and worn out with incessant Ia- 
bour, her kind husband next sunk into the grave. The loss 
of one treasure enhances the worth of the next in value ; so 
the afflicted parent clung with increased love and anxiety 
to her remaining sons. 

These were then established in the mercantile line at the 
north ; but the misfortune so common to young merchants 
overtook them—they became embarrassed, and necessity 
drove them to seek their fortunes in a hot, sickly climate. 
They were uncommonly steady, and were like brothers to 
their fellow-sufferers. The yellow fever raged dreadfully ; 
but no fear of contagion ever kept them from rendering as- 
sistance to the sick. Many who are alive now owe their 
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existence to them ; and of those that died, their friends feel 
grateful to these brothers that saw them decently interred. 
They did not escape the disease, however, and two of them 
were taken down with it in one day. All their compan- 
ions that were taken with it at the sametime, died; but 
they recovered. This was in the middle of the summer, 
and they again, though warned of their perilous situation, 
still went about from house to house seeking out the sick 
and interring the dead ; and were alike indefatigable in their 
exertions to preserve the citizens’ property from the ne- 
groes’ pillages. At last coo! weather came and the sickness 
seemed to have disappeared, so that the people were return- 
ing to the city. Those who were indebted to the brothers’ 
care greeted them with tears of joy, and the whole city 
universally applauded their noble exertions. But this short 
term of cool weather was succeeded by a few days that were 
unusually warm for the season: it created great alarm, but 
two or three days passed and no one was taken sick, and the 
anxiety subsided. On the last day of the warm weather, 
the two brothers who were before sick with the disease, 
were both again attacked in one day, and both died 
the same day ; both were interred in the same grave in the 
strangers’ burying-place. God had spared them in the 
midst of contagion ; but in his mysterious wisdom had sin- 
gled them out from a circle where nothing but health and 
happiness seemed to reign. Not another person was sick 
with the disease. 

There was none left to the mother now but the oldest 
son. This son had entirely escaped the contagion, although 
he too aided the sick in common with his brothers. He 
had married the daughter of a rich northern gentleman 
against his wishes. He had followed his brothers in con- 
sequence of his misfortunes ; but declined taking her with 
him till he should ascertain for a certainty the prospect of 
prosperity. He was industrious-—was at length fortunate, 
and he sent for her. She came a distance of many thou- 
sand miles contrary to all her friends’ entreaties, and even 
threatenings ; and while labouring under a seated consump- 
tion. She came from an abode of luxury—from her home 
and all her friends. She braved the dangers of the sea to 
share with on!y one beloved object the privations of a sick- 
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ly climate and a precarious prosperity. She blessed him 
but a little while with her sweet presence ere the hand of 
death was laid upon her. She lived only to prove herself 
a devoted wife, then to be borne to the strangers’ burying- 
place to sleep there in the unbroken slumber of death. 

Her husband could not sustain the shock. Her loss de- 
ranged his faculties ; a fever ensued and terminated in insan- 
ity. But she did not appear to be the subject of his rav- 
ings ; there seemed to be a sense of her loss, although he 
did not speak her name ; but he raved incessantly for his 
aged mother. His physicians declared it impossible to send 
him to his native place; and as soon as the intelligence 
reached his mother she determined to go to him at all events. 
Her friends gathered round her and used every argument 
to dissuade her ; but she said there was a power above that 
directed all things,—to that power she would commend her- 
self while she went to seek her only remaining child. She 
had suffered under a slight paralytic shock, and that cir- 
cumstance gave increased energy to their entreaties ; they 
redoubled their exertions, but nature prevailed, and the 
mother went to her last son. Once more she beheld her 
wretched son, but alas! no longer did he rave for her, he 
no longer recollected a single individual ; but raved with- 
out ceasing for beings created only by his own fancy. It 
was a bitter disappointment to her who had anticipated he 
might recover could he see her; for it did not once enter 
her imagination that he would not recognize her. She told 
me she watched every wave as it receded, and blessed it as 
it bore her one ripple nearer to that beloved child. She 
remained with him constantly, anxiously watching for the 
slightest dawn of reason ; but that was not permitted to be. 
She was at last prevailed upon to leave him for a short time 
to recruit her strength a little —She had not left him many 
hours before the sad news was told her that he had rid him- 
self of his wretched existence. Her beloved son, her only 
child, the hope of her old age, had died by his own hand. 
Thus was the last tie that bound her to this earth snapped 
asunder. She never murmured once at this recital; but 
meekly pressed her hands together and said, Father of mer- 
cles, thy will be done. 

This son had been prosperous and accumulated consider- 
able property ; she endeavoured to obtain it to bear her 
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back again to her friends, and to make comfortable the lit- 
tle remnant of her days. But by a most singular perver- 
sion of principle, too common in those climates ; a principle 
that bestows liberally in charity, while it withholds that 
which may be claimed as a right—by men possessed of these 
principles was she deprived of every cent of her son’s es- 
tate. And it was to the contributions of charity she was 
indebted for the scanty sum that so poorly provided her a 
passage. These were all the particulars of her sad story 
that she confided to me. 

We had had tremendous gales, and the old lady suffered 
very much from the violent motion of the vessel ; she was 
so emaciated that the skin was worn off her hands where 
she held on to the side of the birth. Every day diminished 
her strength ; and when the weather would possibly admit 
of carrying her on deck, I placed her there and supported 
her with pillows. She had now become so weak that she 
could say but very little ; and I usually left her to herself, 
as she seemed inclined to sleep, after placing something to 
protect her from the sun. She was more than usually weak 
one day, and her sleep seemed to be broken; but she complain- 
ed of no pain. I saw that the sun had begun to shine in 
her face, and stepped gently towards her to adjust the 
shade ; she opened her eyes and they glistened with grati- 
tude, but she did not speak. I felt no alarm at this, but left 
her again to repose. She slept, I thought, unusually long, 
and it was past her time to go below ; she always went be- 
fore sunset ; but now the sun had gone down. I went to 
her, and there was the same expression of gratitude, the 
same meek look of piety, as when I looked on her before. 
I spoke to her, but she answered not ; I took hold of her 
hand gently to rouse her, and it was icy cold. It was her 
last sleep; the long, cold slumber of death. The last 
words I remember to have heard her say was, she hoped 
she might live to see her old friends and die with them. 

Preparations were soon made to consign the body to the 
deep, as we were in a hot climate, and it was not possible 
to keep her many hours. The whole crew was assembled 
and stood silently uncovered round the body, while the 
captain read in a cold, heartless manner, the beautiful pray- 
er of the English service for this occasion. I could not 
bear the thought that the frail tenement of so pure a spirit 
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should be thrown heartlessly into the sea. And when the 
body slid from the board and fell with a heavy, helpless 
sound into the water, I instinctively reached forward as if 
to arrest its course ; but I sunk back again to the cold real- 
ity that I must quit forever the senseless form. The night 
was dark, we were in the gulf stream, and as the body roll- 
ed with a deep sound into the water it parted it for a mo- 
ment or two, and seemed to send up sprays of liquid fire ; 
we. could tell its course by the sparkling brilliancy of the 
water. It would have awakened my curiosity at any other 
time ; but it brought over us a superstitious awe and add- 
ed to the gloom of the scene as we stood silently gazing 
till the water was no longer agitated. Each one moved 
noiselessly from the spot to their accustomed pursuits; I 
alone stirred not ; I could not move or speak. The moon 
soon rose, and seemed to light up the sky with uncommon 
brilliancy, as if to mock the gloom of my heart. 

We found a scanty supply of wearing apparel belonging 
to her, and several locks of hair choicely folded in separ- 
ate papers, and the names of each of her children written 
on them. 

I have met all my friends—the Almighty has prolonged 
them to me far beyond my deserts ; and I have been in ma- 
ny, many joyous scenes ; but amidst them all, when a heavy 
stone has been thrown into the water in idle play, it has 
brought back to my mind all the sad, the never to be fo - 


gotten recollections of the mother. 
A. E.R. E. 


MOONLIGHT. 


The heavens are lit—the moonbeams stream 
Soft as of smiling friends the dream 

On many an eye, upturned to find 

A solace for the wounded mind ; 

And many a heart, thou moon! to thee, 
With all its wealth of secrecy, 

Doth rise, and breathe out thoughts that long 
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Had shunn’d the cold and soulless throng. 

Ay! many a broad, bright, stainless brow 

Doth calmly feel as mine does now, 

While gazing on thy ample shield, 

That keeps at bay the clouds and storm, 

Like a young conqueror, when the field 

Is won by his victorious arm ; 

Whilst, like yon stars, far—far and wide, 

His legions reach, in glancing pride ! 

Gleam on! gleam on!—oh, ’tis the hour 

When the pure spirit’s waking power 

Leaps up, nor longer links with earth 

The title of its glorious birth. 

Gleam on! I will not mix to-night 

With aught of earth, however bright— 

I will not bind a chainless soul 

Unto the heartless world’s control,— 

But, viewless power! to thee—to thee— 

I bow my heart—I bend my knee. 
ROSCREA. 


EARLY EDUCATION. 


Tue verious relations in which the female sex are con- 
nected in society afford no subject so important, and none 
in which they are more deeply concerned, or in which they 
take a more active part, than in early education. In all 
ranks of society, the care and control of children is con- 
signed to them ; and if the adage be true, that the tree will 
incline just as the twig is bent, as it undoubtedly is, the in- 
fluence of the female sex upon the whole human race must 
be confessed to be powerful, whether it be directed in par- 
ticular cases to good or bad issues. Considerations of this 
kind render the subject of early education a subject in 
which it becomes the whole sex to take a lively interest—to 
study deeply and to understand clearly, in order to act effect- 
ually. On this account we do not consider it alien from 
the object of this Magazine to invite the attention of our fe- 
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male readers to a little book recently published in Salem by 
Foote & Brown, entitled Mrs. Hamilton’s Questions, contain- 
ing examples calculated to excite and exercise the minds of 
the young. There is something novel in this work. The 
book consistsentirely of Questions. No answers are given; 
and the object of the questions is to teach young persons fo 
think—a branch of education more important perhaps than 
all others, and indeed the end and object of all education. 
The time has been when the memory has been made the 
stalking horse of all instruction—has been burdened and ja- 
ded until the pupil has been led to believe that retentiveness 
of memory is synonymous with talent, and a good under- 
standing nothing more than a plethoric state of the mind. 
The day has arrived when this fatal error is giving way to 
the dictates of experience and common sense. Those to 
whom the education of the young is consigned, are begin- 
ning to take more clear and philosophic views,—views 
founded on that sort of philosophy which is nothing more 
or less than nature teaching by a reference to her own fixed 
and permanent laws. Mrs. Hamilton has contrived to em- 
brace in this body of questions many things of common 
occurrence or of daily notice, which will call forth from 
the pupils’ habits of attention and observation, while an in- 
terest is kept livelily awake, in the daily details of life. 

We are frequently told that talents and genius are natural 
gifts ; and so indeed they are,to the same extent that the 
productions of the garden and the field are natural gifts. 
There is a predisposition in some soils for certain produc- 
tions, but others can be successfully cultivated if the soil be 
properly prepared. We are not prepared to deny that all 
men are born with an equality of intellect, but in the earli- 
est stages of life a great diversity is produced by a diversity 
of treatment. We should perhaps modify this assertion. 
The individual may be affected, and frequently is, by causes 
that have occurred previous to his birth,—a circumstance 
that has been entirely overlooked by those who maintain 
the contrary doctrine. It is however confidently believed 
that no such great difference would be found among diffe- 
rent individuals if all were subjected to precisely the same 
moral, intellectual and physical culture. A little more or 
less sun, a greater or less degree of moisture, essentially al- 
ters the flavour of the fruit of the same tree. The same 
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takes place also among the infellectual plants, who are pro- 
portionably affected by causes of an analogous kind. 

But to return to Mrs. Hamilton’s questions, although 
there are some portions of the work which we think might 
with advantage be altered for the better by the substitution 
of questions calculated to draw the attention to subjects of 
amore practical nature (in this ‘‘ practical age,”’) yet as a 
whole, and because we know of no other manual of a sim- 
ilar nature, we cheerfully and confidently recommend it to 
the attention of every one to whom the charge or the edu- 
cation of children is entrusted; and if they do not find 
that the memory is exercised and improved by its use, they 
will find that other powers of the mind of no less impor- 
tance will be strengthened, while it will afford an intellect- 
ual exercise to children in which they will be interested 
without being wearied. 

U. R. 


THE GREEK WAR SONG, 


Son of the Greek! the tyrant’s arm 
Is holding out his chain— 
Arise ! with swords upon the land— 
And fire-ships on the main. 
Brave Suliote! the land you hold 
Is beautiful to see— 
But what is beauty to a Greek 
Unless his land is free! 


Son of the Greek! arise! go forth! 
They tread the land of vines— 
They bear your virgins from their homes, 

And tear away your shrines. 
Go forth !—and let grim death come on, 
And shroud them in its gloom— 
Make dark their way, and raise no torch 
To light them to their tomb. 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 


The Turkish shouts come wildly on— 
The Turkish swords gleam bright— 
As dimly flies the morning star, 
And day bursts on the night. 
Arise! pursue them on the land ; 
And o’er the bounding sea: 
It were a shame that men like Greeks 
To such should bend the knee. 


Behold they tread yon lonely Isle ; 
And hark! your virgins shriek— 
See scimitars and sabres flash, 
As dies the bleeding Greek. 
Botzaris !—you have buried him— 
The sods upon his grave 
Rise up—as Grecian blood pours out 
And crimsons every wave. 


Leonidas would burst his grave 
To see a Greek bow down 

To kiss the hand a Turk holds out— 
Slave to a Turkish frown. 

Pursue, then, till not one of all 
Survives on land or main ; 

The ashes of the brave shall rest, 
And Greece look up again. 


RECOLLECTIONS.—NO. 3. 


SUSAN DE WITT. 


Tue family seat of the De Witts stands ona rising ground 


within that graceful curve of the M 


, where gigantic 


elms, such as border the river nearly throughout its course, 
are clustered together in one tall grove, casting their benig- 
nant shade over its snow-white piazzas. Lofty that dome 
towers above the neat cottages which rise at a humble dis- 
tance, as guarded by the noble stream that rolls majestical- 
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ly on before it, and canopied by the dense foliage of those 

mighty trees, it stands in its proud amplitude, like a baro- 
nial palace among the lowly cabins tenanted by the vassals 
of itslordly owner. 

This was Susan’s home. Her father was an Englishman 
—an honorable, and generally kind hearted man, rather 
aristocratic, however, and sometimes a little overbearing. 
Mrs. De Witt was formerly the beautiful and wealthy Su- 
san Roland. Her temper, violent and capricious as it was, 
had never been controlled, for, poor thing, she was the 
darling of her parents, and it seemed to be the principal 
object of their lives to promote her present enjoyment, 
gratifying even her most unreasonable wishes, reckless of 
her future well- -being——they suffered her to grow up to wo- 
man’s stature, and she had allowed herself to live to a mat- 
ron’s age, in temper and mind, still—a spoiled child—she 
had, however, some redeeming points of character,—gener- 
osity, constancy, &c. ; and she loved her only daughter, 
Susan, with a blind idolatry, loved and treated her as she 
formerly did her great waxen doll, sometimes chiding her 
severely without cause, and then again she would caress and 
praise her when, perhaps, she was meriting reproof—so 
that it was no wonder that Susan De Witt, although she 
gave evidence of great precocity of intellect, was frank and 
generous, and often good humored and obliging, should be 
wayward, frivolous, versatile and reckless of all but the en- 
grossing present,—not that she was deficient in native kind- 
ness and stability, but the good inclinations of her heart 
were uncultivated ; having no established rules of conduct, 
she was the creature of circumstance, of feeling, of impulse. 
The poor and the afflicted loved her, for she never saw 
trouble which she did not, if possible, relieve; and for 
those sufferings which heaven alone could remove, she min- 
gled her tears with those of the weeping mourner; and we 
all loved her, though she was changeable as the hues of 
the sun-set cloud. 

She had every advantage of education which riches 
could procure her, andas soon as she could possibly be led, 
driven, or carried through the numerous accomplishments 
which her rank was supposed to render necessary to her 
respectability, she was forthwith pronounced a young lady; 
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and as such, made her appearance in the fashionable circles 
to which her name, her property and acquirements gained 
her a ready admission: and here, with no personal pretensions 
to loveliness, except what might be founded ona fair, clean- 
ly complexion, and a figure of surpassing gracefulness, she 
possessed herself of the admiration of all, by the superior 
elegance of her manners, and the brilliancy of her conver- 
sational powers. Her taste inthe selection and arrangement 
of her dress was preeminently chaste and proper. Simply 
elegant, at all times, without beauty or affectation, Susan 


5 . 
De Witt was the acknowledged favorite of her acquaint- 


ance, ‘¢a most bewitching girl,” as unfortunately George 
Howe thought when he met her at a small social party, of 
which she was the very life and spirit, being, on that even- 
ing, in perfect good humor with herself and every one else. 
She had risen very early on the morning of that day to cut 
out and baste together some little frocks and pinafores, to 
dress a number of poor children who had lost more thana 
week of the winter school for want of decent clothing. 
The joy and gratitude with which her gift was received, 
and the consciousness of having done a kind action, had 
given her a fine flow of spirits, brightened her eye and 
crimsoned her usually colorless cheek, and the consequence 
was that George lost his heart on the occasion. It was, 
however, no ‘‘ marvel ” that an imaginative and somewhat 
melancholy student, who was but just dismissed from his 
university, rich only in collegiate honors, a stranger to fash- 
ionable society, proud indeed, but diffident and retiring; it 
was indeed no marvel that he should have been “ taken cap- 
tive” by the sparkling wit and the graceful self-possession 
of an heiress, when she was so favourably disposed toward 
him as to take care that he should not feel embarrassed, 
which was the case at this time, for Susan could not be in- 
different to the lofty brow, the dark, penetrating eye, and 
noble figure of her new admirer. True, she had been ac- 
customed to the ephemeral devoirs of numerous butterfly 
beaux, ever since she took her place in the bright circle of 
New England fashion, and of their heartlessness she was 
fully aware ; but George Howe was a man of feeling, un- 
used to dissimulation or gallantry. He was nota dandy, a 
traveller, or a man of the world. Though just commenc- 
ing the study of law, he was all but theoretically ignorant 
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of the race for whom laws were made : a plain, unvarnish- 
ed, high spirited and intelligent scholar, who needed no 
recommendation, and wanted no patronage,—his unequiv- 
ocally honest face bespoke him favor and confidence wher- 
ever he was introduced. 

It was unaccountable that during a long succession of 
equestrian and pedestrian excursions, and morning and eve- 
ning visits, and sleigh-rides, in which all the juveniles of 
the place were engaged, among whom the word ‘ flirta- 
tion”? was no longer applied to the decided preference 
which George and Susan evidently showed for each other’s 
society, and every one regarded it asa ‘‘settled engage- 
ment,”’ and hesitated not to say ‘‘ that they were to be mar- 
ried as soon as the young gentleman should have finished 
his studies and been admitted to the practice of the law ;” 
it was marvellous that during all this time Mr. and Mrs. 
De Witt should have remained completely unacquainted 
with this existing attachment. They were haughty, distant 
people, and on such a subject would be unapproachable; so 
no one dared to mention it to them, and as they were not 
particularly discerning, the first intimation they had of it 
was when the young gentleman solicited the parent’s sanc- 
tion to their marriage, the young lady having appended her 
consent to theirs. 

The heart of the Englishman revolted at the audacity of 
the plebian—‘ low-born—with no high connections—poor 
—and likely to remain so ; for he seemed unapprised of the 
influence of wealth—not accustomed to the elegancies of 
genteel life, he hardly appeared to know their value, or 
even their use. Did he suppose that a noble, manly brow 
would redeem an ignoble descent? A galaxy of splendid 
intellectual endowments might not enable its possessor to 
live splendidly,—a_ heart of golden excellence was indeed 
desirable, but,a coffer of tangible gold was an indispensable 
requisite for his son-in-law.” So thought that father ; and 
so thought that mother ; and the youth was calmly, but per- 
emptorily forbidden to hold any communication with the 
daughter. 

George was, in his turn, amazed and confounded—he 
was a true yankee, and a proud one. He was aware of no 
preeminence but that of enlightened genius, joined with 
purity of morals, and honest piety,—he had never dreamed 
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that Susan was above him. He knew she was, in many re- 
spects, his inferior; and that much of the real excellence of 
her character, was owing to the untiring care with which 
he had instructed her in whatever was good and amiable, 
during their two years acquaintance. ‘‘ All those who know 


me,’ thought he, ‘“‘will know that I am a rejected applicant 
for the hand of Miss De Witt.” It was a cutting thought. 
George had a very pale, consumptive look, when he first 
came to our village ; he had gradually looked paler ; pos- 
sibly his mental sufferings might have hastened his decline, 
I cannot say, as he left town the next morning ; but if it 
were so, let me exonerate Mr. and Mrs. De Witt from being 
the willing cause of that suffering. They did, it is true, 
treat him very cavalierly, asthey thought him too aspiring ; 
but, at the same time, they would gladly have conferred on 
him almost any favor but the hand of their only daughter. 

It was a sweeping blow to the hopes of Susan, I believe, 
(for she had learned constancy) although, she never com- 
plained of her parents ; and she never spoke of George ; 
and she always looked smiling ; and if we asked her why 
she was so very pale, ‘‘ she had the headache,” or ‘‘ she was 
fatigued by a long walk ;” but she had gradually withdrawn 
from our little parties before we heard of George’s death. 
Poor youth—he died at Savannah, about a year after he left 
us. It was remarked, ‘‘ that Miss De Witt appeared unfeel- 
ing :” ‘it was surprising that she could suffer so good and 
noble a youth, devoted to her, as he certainly was, and at- 
tached to him, as she once seemed to be, to go down to his 
grave in a land of strangers, unwept and unpitied ;”’ but al- 
though Susan had been fond of displaying her wit and vi- 
vacity, she could not make a shew of the heart’sdeep sorrow. 
It had formerly ‘‘ required half a score of confidants to 
keep her secrets;”’ but now she professed to have no secrets 
to entrustto her old friends, for she 


‘* Had locked her heart in a kist a’ goud, 
** An’ pinned it wi’ a siller pin.” 

The truth was, she had trifled long, but it was with triv- 
ial things,—now the dark reality of sorrow was before her, 
she could trifle no longer. She still conversed freely on 
other topics, but on this she was uniformly silent, for she 
had no words,—it was the sadness of the soul ; it might not 
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be breathed, even to a friend; and the deep tenderness « 
which had been concentrated on one noble object, might on 
not be transferred to another mortal—she would devote it : a 
to heaven ; and she would seek a refiige there from the \ ne 
sweeping tempest of affliction. She would visit the father- va 
less and the poor in their trouble, and seek to alleviate sor- i: 
row wherever she could discover it, for alas! she had felt ie 
its bitterness,—and should I be disbelieved if I should say ey 
that Susan De Witt is happier now, when, disregarding her ip ei 
own enjoyment, she devotes herself to the welfare of oth- ; 
ers? for, indeed, she is happier. a 
EVERALLIN. 


OLD AND NEW TIMES. 


When my good mother was a girl— 
Say thirty years ago, 
Young ladies then knew how to knit, 9 

As well as how to sew. 


Young ladies then could spin and weave, 4 
Could bake, and brew, and sweep ; 
Could sing and play, could dance and paint, ‘ 
And coulda secret keep. 


Young ladies then were beautiful . 
As any beauties now,— : 
Yet they could rake the new-mown hay, ii 
Or milk the ‘ brindled cow.”’ 


Young ladies then wore bonnets too, 
And with them their own hair ; 

They made them from their own good straw 
And pretty, too, they were. 


Young ladies then wore gowns with sleeves ; 
Which would just hold their arms ; : e 
And did not have as many yards ey 

As acres in their farms. ae 
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Young ladies then oft fell in love, 
And married, too, the men ; 

While men, with willing hearts and true, 
Loved them all back again. 


Young ladies now can knit and sew, 
Or read a pretty book,— 

Can sing and paint, and joke and quiz, 
But cannot bear to cook. 


Young ladies now can blithely spin 
Of “street yarn” many a spool ; 
And weave a web of scandal too 
And dye it in the wool. 


Young ladies now can bake their hair, 
Can brew their own cologne ; 

ln borrowed plumage often shine, 
While they neglect their own. 


And as to secrets, who would think 
Fidelity—a pearl ? 

None but a modest little Miss, 
Perchance a country girl. 


Young ladies now wear lovely curls, 
—What pity they should buy them; 

And then their bonnets—heavens! they fright 
The beau that ventures nigh them. 


Then as to gowns, I’ve heard it said 
They’ll hold a dozen men ; 
And if you once get in their sleeves 
You'll ne’er get owt again. 


E’en love is changed from what it was,— 
- Although true love is known: 
’Tis wealth adds lustre to the cheek, 
And melts the heart of stone. 


Thus Time works wonders ;—young and old 
Confess his magic power. 


Beauty will fade; but Virtue proves 


Pure gold in man’s hour ! 
ER 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


Tue Goddess has a multitude of worshippers ; but many 
of them pay her only ablind devotion. They form acon- 
fused idea of something lovely and desirable, but have no 
just conceptions of her true character. They imagine her 
favor may be purchased with the same coin that buys other 
pleasures, and frequently reckon themselves among her fa- 
vorites, while utter strangers to her. 

The Goddess once appointed a day for all her adorers to 
appear before her, and present their offerings. The sum- 
mons was received with universal delight. The appointed 
day arrived, and a vast multitude assembled—each prepar- 
ed with a gift. The Goddess appeared, seated on a throne 
made of a silver cloud, and studded with the gems and bril- 
liants of heaven. Her figure and countenance were most 
beautiful—celestial beauty, such as earthly language will 
not describe. There was in her manner a sweet dignity, 
but nothing to awe or intimidate. She looké@ round on 
theadmiring throng with a benevolent, discriminating glance, 
that seemed to say, ‘I would bestow my choicest favors on 
you all, if you knew how to appreciate them.” 

At length, the signal was given for them to bring for- 
ward their offerings. Every heart beat quickly, and every 
one turned, involuntarily, to see if his gift were worth pre- 
senting. 

The first approached, and kneeling, spread all his treas- 
ures of wealth upon her altar ; then raised his eyes to de- 
termine by her countenance whether the offering was ac- 
cepted. 

The Goddess frowned! ‘‘ Can gold,” she exclaimed, 
‘‘ gain friendship ? impotence of hope!” ‘* Remove the 
trash It was done. In its stead, he arranged his titles 
and honors ali in due order before her ; again she frowned ! 
He hastily put them aside, and in their place laid the record 
of his fame. It would not do—with a look of displeas- 
ure she bade him take it away. He obeyed ;—then throw- 
ing himself at her fect, he thus addressed her: ‘‘ Great 
Goddess. I have offered thee all that mortals value ; [have 
nothing left—but my hegfii;”,—le paused—her look of dis- 
pleasure was gone. ‘I ffeely surrender it,” he exclaimed. 


She smiled, and accepted the offering. 
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Then rising from her throne, she addressed the vast as- 
sembly: ‘‘ Children of men, know, that in the eye of 
friendship, gold is dross, honor a bubble, fame empty air ; 
at her shrine the heart alone is accepted.” 

The crowd dispersed, though not without murmuring ; 
for many had no hearts, and those who had, were so cor- 
rupted by vice, as made them sensible they were not worth 
offering. The hearts that were heaped on the altar of Mam- 
mon, could not be recalled ; nor those which lay scattered 
at the shrine of pleasure. A smiling few approached, and 
presented the sacrifice of unsullied affections. As she re- 

Tt ceived them, her countenance lighted up with such a re- 
a) splendent beauty, that its radiance was reflected on the faces 


fl of her favorites—and they wear it to this day. 
| 8. J. 


TO M. M. H. 


7 | I’ve marked that beaming eye of thine, 
Of heaven’s own azure light, 
) In mild and tender beauty shine 
im Asif no with’ring blight 
y Of sorrow’s frown, or earthly care, 
Had quench’d the fire that sparkled there. 


_ I’ve looked upon the cloudless brow— 
. So pure from every stain, 

; And prayed that time might never bow 

That youthful head in pain ; 

t Or cold neglect or dark despair 

E’er leave a shade of sadness there. 


| 1 Ive gazed, and wished the gentle heart 
Enshrined within that form, 
4 Might never feel affliction’s dart 
Or bide misfortune’s storm ; 
| And prayed those lips might ever wear 
_ The happy smile that lingers there. 
| 
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Tue following is a literal translation of a small part of 
the 6th scene in the Ist act of Schiller’s splendid Tragedy 
of Mary Stuart. The translation is literal to a word: this 
was my object, rather to present to the English reader an 
exact transcript of Schiller’s style and manner of thought, 
than to give a free and copious version, thereby sacrificing 
the vigour and strength of the original to splendid diction. 


FROM SCHILLER’S TRAGEDY OF MARY STUART. 


Mortimer addressing Queen Mary, while imprisoned in England 
by Elizabeth. 


‘‘T remembered twenty years of my life. O Queen, | 
was grown up in the practice of rigid duties, being educa- 
ted to a gloomy hatred of Popery, when an invincible de- 
sire impelled me to visit the continent. I left behind me 
the dull lecture-rooms of the Puritans, my native country ; 
in rapid course I passed through France, seeking far-famed 
Italy with ardent hope. It wasthe time of the great church- 
festival ; the roads were swarmed with the bands of Pil- 
grims, every sacred statue was crowned with wreaths ; it 
was as if mankind were on a Pilgrimage, journeying to the 
kingdom of Heaven—the current of the faithful multitude 
seized even me and bore me on to the city of Rome. 

How did I feel, O Queen! when the splendour of the 
pillars and triumphal arches rose to my view, the magnifi- 
cence of the Colosseum encircled wonders, a high spirit of 
the arts locked me up in its serene world of wonders. I 
had never felt the power of the arts. The church, which 
educated me, hated the charm of the senses, it tolerated no 
image—worshipping the incorporeal Word alone. What 
were my feelings, as now I trod in the interior of the church, 
and the music of Heaven descended, and the prodigal full- 
ness Of the statues gushed from the wall and ceiling,—the 
most magnificent and sublime, as present, moved before the 
enraptured senses ; as now I saw themselves, the Heavenly 
things, the salutation of the Angel, the birth of our Lord, 
the holy mother, the degggpded Trinity, the shining trans- 
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‘i figuration—as thereupon I beheld the Pope in his pomp, 
yg hold High mass and bless the people. O what is gold, what 
the lustre of jewels, kings of the earth adorn 
themselves ! 
i Only He is surrounded with Heavenly things; a real 
if kingdom of Heaven is his house, for not of this world are 
| these forms.” 
J. G. N. 


DREAMS. 


A dream! what is it? It would seem that reason, tired 
with directing the machinery of mind, gives the reins to 
fancy, and she, unchecked by the salutary admonitions of 
i her judicious counsellor, follows the bent of her own fitful 
| and capricious humour, urging us onward over flower and 
| thorn, through shower and sunshine, at one time surround- 
f ing us with scenes of gladness—thrilling, heart-felt gladness; 
} anon, plunging us in sullen darkness, as gloomy as it is un- 
i | welcome. ‘These are the dreams which visit us with sleep. 
‘i. But, there is another class, whose pernicious effects, I doubt 
not thousands have experienced. These are day dreams. 
They enervate the mind, unfit those who indulge them, for 
; the sober and rational pursuits of real life, or the active 
ee of social and relative duties, and are decided- 
y 


opposed to thorough, mental discipline. Similar objec- 
tions have been urged against the indiscriminate reading of 
popular romances ; but from accurate observation, I have 
been led to believe, that they do not tend so directly to 
produce these effects, as what is properly denominated 
building castles in air. In the former we are spectators, in 
the latter, actors. 

Let a young lady of plain exterior, imagine herself beau- 
tiful; for she knows, in defiance of what philosophers may 
assert, or good sense dictate, that a fine face and figure will 
command immediate, and almost involuntary homage, while 
' the jewel in the leaden casket ig@mffered to remain unno- 
ticed. Let her, I say, adorn herself with the fascinations 
of beauty, let crowds follow her, basking in her smiles, or 
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withering beneath her frown, and she will descend from 
this imaginary elevation to her true condition, having im- 
bibed the feelings of discontent, and perhaps envy. Let 
those, who are obliged to procure a maintenance by perse- 
vering industry, and unremitting toil, possess themselves by 
this easy method of wealth and its privileges, from which, 
as a matter of course, the attendant disadvantages are ex- 
cluded, and they will return to the performance of usual 
avocations with disgust; and not unfrequently does it lead 
them to secure the possession of their favorite object by 
unlawful means. The young student who hears of the 
splendid discoveries of a Newton, of the mathematical gen- 
ius of a Descartes, and suffers his creative fancy to place 
him by the side of these great men, already informing the 
world of science by elucidating facts hitherto involved in 
obscurity, when he is scarcely acquainted with the elemen- 
tary principles of the branches in which he purposes to ex- 
cel, will find his progress impeded, by having indulged in 
this aerial flight ; for he will perceive by actual trial, that 


the steps by which he must rise are gradual. 
E. W. 


I love tosee those broad streams of water which apparently rise from the horizon 
up to the descending sun, and which his rays seem to attract before astorm. I al- 
most imagine that these beautiful streams ascending to heaven, conceal spirits which 
are on their way thither. In the stillness of the closing day, I have even fancied 
i could hear them chaung their song of departure from earth. 


THE SPIRITS’ FAREWELL, 


We rise, we rise, on these sun-beams away, 

To the holy home where spirits may dwell ; 
Joyfully, joyfully, freed from our clay, 

We have bidden this world farewell, farewell ! 


We ascend to regions of purer air, 
We fly the contagion of earth’s atmosphere ; 
We have sought the holy triumphs of prayer, 
And paid the service of love and of fear. 
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Our harps of gold shall there be strung, 

To chaunts of sweet peace and endless joy ; 
A song of redemption shall there be sung 

In strains which angels may ne’er employ. 


The friends we consigned to a bed of dust, 
Who sought the glory beyond the skies ; 
On us shall their vision presently burst— 
We shall see and embrace them with ravish’d eyes. 


Released from a world of tears and strife, 
We hail the morn of a brighter day— 
We hail the bliss of immortal life, 
Where sorrows and sighing shall flee away. 
EMILY. 


EXTRACT 
From the Journal of a Traveller. 


Mantua, Wepnespay, 14th Novemser. Come here 
yesterday in the mail carriage. Passed through Guastalla. 
Tricks upon travellers are proverbial, all the world over. 
They deserve notice, generally, among the vexatious and 
sometimes among the amusing adventures of travellers. I 
encountered yesterday, one of the latter description. I 
had paid my fare all the way to Mantua: it happened that 
I was to be driven the last post of eight miles, by a differ- 
ent postillion : the former postillion, to whom I had paid 
the whole, was to pay this last, and he paid him for me, in 
my presence. The latter was as ill looking a chap, as one 
meets in athousand. His phiz was marked with several 
red spots: it occurred to me that nature, anticipating that 
he would bea rogue that would scruple at nothing, and 
blush at nothing, had supplied him with a few extra stand- 
ing blushes. He could speak nothing but Italian. After 
riding a mile or two, he inquired how much I intended to 
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pay him. I told him, nothing, as he had already been paid 
by the other postillion. No, he said, he had been paid 
nothing by me, or for me, and inust be paid: I insisted the 
contrary, but to no effect. Perceiving his drift, and know- 


ing that all reasoning would be vain, I pretended not to 


understand his Italian, and demanded if he spoke French : 
which, by the by, I was sure he did not. We soon arrived 
at a place for watering the pony : half a dozen hostlers and 
loungers immediately came running out ;—to these gentry 
of his own craft, he boldly insisted, that he had been paid 
nothing : luckily none of them could speak other than Ital- 
ian. They all tried to make me understand, that unless I 
gave him 7 francs and a half, that he would leave me ; and 
he actually took my portmanteau, and placed it inthe road. 

Having great aversion to being left in the road, after 
sunset, and still more repugnance to being gulled to my 
very face, two modes of treatment occurred,—either to 
boldly claim my place, and threaten to report him to the 
Police, on my arrival at Mantua, or else to persevere to the 
last in pretending not to understand ; for I knew, that if I 
promised any thing there, he would raise an assumpsit upon 
it, and make me pay. At last, they found somebody who 
could speak French: he explained the whole story over 
again in French, but I was still incorrigible, and demanded 
if they spoke English : ‘+ vous etes anglais,’ said the would- 
be interpreter. Fearing, however, that some oracle of the 
stable might chance to come up, who could mangle the 
king’s English, I hesitated to admit a knowledge of my 
own dear vernacular, and signified that 1 was de Massachu- 
seit! This was a jaw breaker : they demanded again, and 
again,—where ? I repeated the uncouth name over and 
over to their hearts’ content, but not one of them could 
echo it, to save his soul from Purgatory. They however, 
took it for granted, that I was from some part of Germany, 
and one ran into the house for an old woman who under- 
stood that languege. She soon came hobbling out, and de- 
manded, in the rough, guttural accents of Helvoetluys, if I 
spoke German,—to which, I persevered in the same nega- 
tive sign. This was a finishing damper. The old dame 
was as much disappointed as the postillion himself. 

They now all began to talk together in Italian, French 
and German—sentencing me to be left in the road, if I did 
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not pay this picaroon on asmall scale, 7 francs and a half. 1 
pointed toward Mantua, leaving the knave to draw what 
hopes he pleased from the indication. They showed me 7 
francs and a half: I still pointed to Mantua: ‘Oh ,” said 
the French interpreter, ‘‘ he'll pay, when you arrive at Man- 
tua.” ‘* No,” said the postillion, ‘* presto ” ‘ subito,” still 
showing the quantum. [still pointed: he then placed bag 
and baggage in the road, and showed me the cash : repre- 
senting what he wanted: I could hardly keep my counte- 
nance, but still looked vacant, and pointed once more to- 
wards Mantua. ‘‘ Oh,” said they all at once, ‘‘ he means to 
pay at Mantua,—never fear.” Atthis, he deliberately took 
up my trunk, arranged every thing, and we drove off to- 
gether, cheek by jowl, and both in equally good spirits, 
he hoping to get his double pay, and I knowing he would 
not : for [ had confidence in the police, and avoiding a di- 
rect promise, was determined to represent him, if he com- 
plained, the moment we arrived on neutral ground. 

The old adage is, ‘‘ every dog must have his day.””, We 
arrived within the walls of the city, and I signified to him, 
plainly in Italian, that I had not the least idea of giving him 
a sou! That he had been already paid, and that he knew 
it, and that I believed he wasa great rogue. If any one 
has ever seen a puppy, who, after barking at a cat, has had 
his nose well scratched,—how he growls and whines ; paws 
his nose and jumps about, he may have some idea of the 
Lombard’s chagrin: he jumped from his seat, like a parch- 
ed pea: he stopped the vehicle, and said he would have 
his pay, or, at least, a franc! I of course told him, not a 
sou marque ; and that I would stop here, and immediately 
took out my trunk: he seized my portmanteau, saying he 
would hold it till I paid him: in a moment, I wrested the 
portmanteau from him, and placed it on my trunk, and 
kept the rogue at bay. At this moment, some police ofli- 
cers come up with a lanthorn, to know what the matter 
was, and a mutual explanation ensued: my travelling com- 
panion soon reduced his demand to a couple of francs, as 
buono mano, for his skilful hand at the drive,—then to a 
single franc,—and at last solicited half a franc, to drink my 
health. These extra allowances are common the world 
over. This was coming within bounds, and the poor Dev- 
il grasping at his half-franc, sneaked off, in no little trepi- 
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dation, lest he should be reported to the police. These 
facts are worth relating only, as exhibiting a fair specimen 
of adventures that are very frequeft; ‘in a peregrination 
through this country. Tee: 


J.T. A. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


TuHEre is nothing I like better than half an hour’s lounge 
ina gallery of paintings. Not that | have any particular 
penchant for the art, much less any knowledge of its prin- 
ciples ; but I am always amused with the remarks which | 
hear made by the company. 

Some time since, I was poring over a catalogue in a gal- 
lery which is much resorted to, by genteel people, when my 
attention was attracted by a group of visiters, who appear- 
ed to be coming in for the first time. There was an elder- 
ly looking gentleman,a lady, apparently his wife, a girl 
about eighteen, with dark, sentimental looking eyes, and a 
youth of twenty, or thereabouts, whose dress and ‘air mark- 
ed him for a puppy, but who seemed to be permitted to 
pay a certain amount of attention to the dark-eyed girl. 

The older lady admired the draperies of Copley, and the 
Flemish fruit pieces, and fell in love with the domestic 
scenes in which children were represented. ‘‘ She is adear 
old grand mamma,” thought I. 

The young coxcomb affected the connoisseur, talked 
about ‘* Correggios and stuff,” and annoyed the young lady 
with a great deal of his stupid criticism. The old gentle- 
man looked on every thing with quiet attention. I could 
not make him out. He was impenetrable for a long time. 
But the dark-eyed girl—there was no mistaking her deep 
admiration, her keen perception of the beauties of art. 
She hardly spoke, but her eyes devoured some of the bet- 
ter specimens ; and the half suppressed exclamation, the 
long drawn breath, the abstraction from every thing around 
her, except the picture, shewed the enthusiast. 
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‘¢ Fine collection of the Old Masters here, Miss Newton,” 
said the youth, ‘‘ there is where we are to look for merit.” 

No answer. The young lady was admiring a landscape 
of Doughty, and did not seem to hear the remark. 

‘¢ Now here is a Tintoret, a real Tintoret, did you ever 
see colouring like that before ?” 

‘¢ No, nor do I ever desire to again. It is too red.” 

The dandy shrugged his shoulders, as much as to say, 
‘¢ Lord help your want of taste.” 

‘¢ Look at this portrait by Sir Godfrey, Miss Newton, is 
it not beautiful ? What flesh—What a noble air, fine con- 
tour of the head. The tout ensemble of the picture is re- 
ally wonderful.”’ 

‘¢If you mean that portrait of a lady over the entrance, 
I really cannot see any thing to admire about it. To me 
it appears to be a stiff, awkward affair. But I am not one 
of the cognoscenti,” replied the girl with a smile. 

The coxcomb’s admiration of pictures which were mark- 
ed in the catalogue as productions of the old masters, re- 
minded me of what Fuseli calls “the frigid ecstacies of 
German criticism.” 

‘*¢ Here is a landscape, now !” he proceeded, ‘‘ by one of 
our American artists, artists forsooth, and a precious piece 
of painting it is. Why those trees look as if they had just 
been dragged out of the water and stuck upto dry. What 
a daub 

“Tt isa beautiful thing,” said Miss Newton; ‘‘ to me it 
tells a whole story of rural felicity. But I am no connois- 
seur.”” 

‘‘You are unfortunate in not having been abroad, Miss 
Newton. It is only in Europe that a person can learn to 
appreciate paintings. I dare say, now, you admire that 
thing called the ‘ Lake of the Mountains,’ by Doughty ?” 

‘¢ Indeed I do,” replied she, ‘* I could look at it a whole 


day.” 


‘¢] wish you could spend an hour in the Florence Galle- 
ry, you would soon cease to admire these American paint- 
ings. 

ep I do not join inthe wish. It is enough for me to ad- 
mire and enjoy the beauties of a picture. I do not wish to 
be knowing enough to sce its faults. But this ‘‘ Lake,” I 
think I should always admire, so long as nature’s own scen- 
ery shall gratify my eye.” 
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‘*There isa picture of Fisher’s, too: I dare say you 
think he paints well ?” 

That landscape seems beautiful to 

*¢ Indeed ! why he has no more talent than ”— 

‘* You had better not speak so loud,” said the old gentle- 
man. ‘¢ Perhaps the artist or some of his friends may hear 
you. Besides, if they should not, the criticisms you utter 
cannot possibly do any good. They distract your cousin’s 
attention, and disturb her enjoyment of the beautiful works 
of art, with which [am happy to see this collection abounds. 
Persons who utter criticisms here, and still more, those 
who publish critiques in the newspapers, frequently do a 
positive injury to the progress of art in our country. The 
younger artists read them, of course, and are almost certain 
to have their feelings wounded by the injustice, while their 
indignation is excited by the foppery and pretension of 
these newspaper critics. In nine times out of ten the artist 
is judged by a false standard ; and the object he had in 
view is entirely mistaken by his censor. He is found fault 
with, for not effecting what he never aimed at, while the 
critic is only anxious to display a knowledge of certain 
technical terms and great names with which the mass of the 
public in this country are unacquainted. The fact is that 
no one is fully qualified to pronounce on the technical mer- 
its of a painting who has not made considerable progress in 
the art himself; and no painter, who has the feelings of agen- 
tleman, will write newspaper criticisms on the productions of his 
brother artists. 

‘Of the effect of a painting, the public can judge with- 
out the help of critics ; and the greatest service these gen- 
try can do is, to cease their barking. The artists can then 
go to the gallery, compare their works with those of their 
brethren and predecessors ; and learn a good lesson from 
the comparison, without the apprehension of being annoy- 
ed by impertinent remarks.” 

The young gentleman yawned three times during this 
harangue, and when it was finished, raising his eye-glass, 
he began to stare at the ladies who were standing and sitting 
in different parts of the room. There is a certain kind of 
puppyism which is incorrigible. 


F. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS. 


Srxce last month we have visited those two which, sup- 
ported by charity, are devoted to the instruction of the 
children of the poor in this city, and gathered some infor- 
mation which may be interesting to our readers. 

The school kept last season in Salem Street has been remov- 
edto Atkinson Street, but is still under the care of the same 
instructress. There are about seventy scholars now regis- 
tered as belonging to the school, though not quite that num- 
ber are constant in attendance. Most of these children are 
under the age of four years ; some mere infants, hardly ex- 
ceeding twelve months. They occupy two rooms, and have 
the advantage of a fine yard for a play-ground ; but their 
seats and the arrangement of their rooms did not appear 
sufficiently convenient. Though most are the children of 
very poor people, they looked clean and decently clad : the 
parents no doubt make exertions to keep them better clothed 
than they would do, were there no school. The little ones 
seemed happy, indeed almost too merry—more like a large 
nursery than a school ; but as they are, in consequence of 
removing the school, mostly new pupils, they have not 
yet become accustomed to the necessary regulations. Or- 
der is an excellent thing, and it may, and should be intro- 
duced. The art of teaching these little ones consists prin- 
cipally in employing that restlessness, which childhood al- 
ways displays, and which is usually exerted to do mischief, 
on objects, or in exercises that will instruct as well as amuse. 
If allowed to be idle, the children will certainly be annoy- 
ing each other. 

Tue Beprorp Street Inrant Scuoot. It is but little more 
than a year since this school, the first of the kind opened 
in Boston, commenced. There have been about 170 schol- 
ars registered ; the present number in attendance varies 
from 60 to-90. The progress of these children in know- 
ledge, (that is a better term than learning) is astonishing to 
those who have never watched the unfolding of the infant 
mind, and delightful to every one. The order exhibited 
there is admirable ; and the very important effect of sing- 
ing in contributing to their order as well as happiness is 
strikingly apparent. Whenever any symptom of weariness 
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or inattention appears, their indefatigable instructress has 
only to strike the note of one of their simple songs, and 
instantly the little band are in full and joyous chorus, every 
eye brightens, every face is cheerful. We noticed this par- 
ticularly when they were summoned to their seats after the 
recess. Children are very apt to betray, at such times, an 
impatience of the tasks to which they return; but these 
little creatures marched from their play-ground singing, ap- 


parently with the greatest delight— 


We'll go to our places 
** And make no wry faces, 
** But say all our lessons distinctly and slow.” 

Perhaps it will be said this is only a lesson,—the chil- 
dren would not, of their own accord, return thus cheerful- 
ly. So much the better. To make duties pleasures is the 
greatest triumph of education. And none who witness 
their hearty displays of happiness will think these children 
counterfeit contentment. 

The rooms occupied by this school are very inconven- 
ient. They are low, badly lighted, and the windows open 
onastable! The citizens of Troy have erected a building 
purposely for Infant Schools, and placed it under the su- 
perintendance of the ladies. When will the gentlemen of 
Boston imitate this beneficence ? Infant Schools must not 
be considered solely with reference to the benefits they 
confer on the children of the poor. They are exerting a 
powerful and salutary influence on the education of all 
children—they will influence the destiny of men. Already 
their effect is seen in suggesting improvements to be intro- 
duced into our primary schools ; and in the increased anx- 
ilety to promote universal education. 

The ladies must be actively engaged in the great work of 
early education. This task devolves on them ;—now only 
let them prove that they can use their talents and learning 
worthily, and there isno doubt they will be honored for 
possessing both. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Lapies’ Lexicon. By William Grimshaw. Philadelphia, Joe 
Grigg. The progress of liberal opinions respecting the education of females, 
is evident in the increase of books and periodicals designed expressly for their 
benefit. Whether those gentlemen who prepare the works consult their own 
interest, (finding the ladies generous patrons) or whether they are really anx- 
ious the sex should improve, we cannot certainly decide—but presume the 
latter. So we very sincerely offer our acknowledgments to Mr. Grimshaw 
for the neat volume he has been at the pains to compile for the ladies. The 
merits which he claims for the ‘* Ladies’ Lexicon’’ over those now in use are, 
that it exhibits the plurals of all nouns not formed by the mere addition of the 
letter s ; and also the participles of verbs. From the examination we have 
been able to give it, we are inclined to think it will be found a very useful 
‘* parlor companion,”’ and that it is well adapted for Academies and Ladies’ 
Schools. We know many people dislike abridgments, and now Webster has 
published his voluminous work, women may not be’ satisfied to refer to a smal! 
volume. But this work contains more words than at first sight one would 
believe possible. This is managed by only giving the definition of the rad- 
ical word, and then adding the derivative formations, the meaning of which 
are obviously deducible from their respective roots. ‘Take one examiple—the 
word philosophy. ‘‘ Philosophy, s. Desire of acquiring wisdom ; know!- 
edge natural or moral ; reasoning. adj. philosophic, philosophical: s. phi- 
losopher : adv. philosophically : v. philosophise : pr. part. philosophising : 
part. philosophised.”’ 

TRIMMER’s Narurau History. pp. 233. Mary’s Journney—A 
German Tale. pp. 128. Poston, 8. G. Goodrich & Co. These books whic! 
we have classed together, have no similarity except that they were both design- 
ed for the young, and both issued from the same press. Mr. Goodrich is in- 
defatiguble in his exertions to furnish books for children ; and te him they are 
indebted for some of the best executed books in the pictorial department which 
have been published in this country. 

Tritmer’s Natural Ilistory is one of this kind. The engravings, 200 in 
number, are very well executed ; and the advantage derived from them in im- 
pressing on the mind of a child, the description accompanying each, is inva!ua- 
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ble. Natural history is on many accounts, one of the most useful studies in 
which children can engage ; and if rightly managed there is none more amus- 
ing. Mrs. ‘Trimmer has long been a favorite with her little friends : this vol- 
ume, however, is an improved edition, and fitted for a school book as well as 
the child’s library. 

Mary’s Journey has less to recommend it as a useful publication,—it is a 
mere novel, and teaches little whicha child will understand. There is a mor- 
al intended to be sure ; but how far the resignation and filial piety of Mary will 
influence the reader to love virtue, is doubtful; while the character of her father, 
and indeed nearly all the other personages, are not patterns for imitation. 
There are some fine passages and powerful descriptions in the book : the au- 
thor has genius, but is too deeply tinctured with the ‘‘ legendary lore ’’ of the 
Germans to be reasonable when he has a chance of being romantic. Of what 
advantage are such stories to the young ? 


GespeL Trier. Boston, Carter & Hendee, 1829. The signification of 
this Arabic name, according to Worcester’s Gazateer, is ‘* Mountain of Birds.’’ 
On this mountain, which is situated in Egypt, on the east bank of the Nile, 
according to a ‘* conceit of the Arabs,’’ all the birds of the air hold a council 
annually. ‘The author of Gebel Tier has, from this tradition, made a very 
interesting volume ; though we regretted his birds were all such profound 
statesmen and philosophers. A little more humor, (and wit rather than wis- 
dom would seem characteristic of a majority of the speakers) would have 
given a vivacity and variety to their reports, which is now wanting. ‘The au- 
thor rejects the idea of a universal gathering of the feathered race, because of 
the impossibility of the thing ; (he keeps, as the reader will perceive, strictly 
within the probable,) the representative system, therefore, he thinks must 
have been adopted; and the following, is the animated description of the 
council, as they appeared on the last day of the session. 

** The feathered delegates had already carolled their morning hymns with the re- 
turning light, and were winging their way on all sides to the Mountain of Gebel 
Tier, on whose ancient rocks as they stooped their flight, in a thousand varieties of 
motion and figure, the wondering Arab might indeed have supposed, that all the 
birds of the universe had congregated. ‘This animating picture was however re- 
served to only here and there an insuiated seer, who possessed the faculty of second 
sight ; to the ordinary race of mortals who only discern at first view, the spectacle 
was wholly invisible, and in the usual course of ignorant incredulity, wholly dis- 
trusted. Glorious indeed is the privilege of beholding this reunion! ‘The rapid rush 
of the wild pigeon, the skimming gyration of the swallow, the majestic cowering of 
the eagle, the heavy flapping of the raven, and the flickering velocity of the hum- 
ming bird, all were blended in seeming confusion, yet unerring order. The gleams 
of nature’s most brilliant colors, the mingling, crossing, fleeting shadows of the 
great and the little, chequered the earth, and reflected or obscured the sunbeams 
as the crowds settled down on their accustomed perches, to compose their wings 
in graceful foldings, and recever from the panting flutter of their morning excur- 
sion.”” 

‘Their own business it appears had all been ‘adjusted, and their last meeting 


was to be devoted to the discussion of human affairs ; and from the knowl- 
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edge they evinced, we should suspect them quite as much inclined to attend 
to the concerns of others, rather than their own, as any two-legged assembly 
that ever convened. The discussions include remarks historical and political, 
on the United States, Spain, Turkey and Greece, England and France. Our 
republican birds, as would be expected, assert, if they do not prove, the supe- 
rior advantages of these United States over every kingdom, nation and people 
in the known world. Birds, like men of true genius, must, from their soaring 
nature, be the advocates of liberty. In contrast with the happiness, security 
and improvement freedom bestows on our own country ; the wretched condi- 
tion of Spain, degraded by tyranny and superstition, morally and spiritually 
enslaved, is powerfully set forth. In short, we like the book ; it is a ‘‘ bird’s 
eye view’’ of the present condition of the civilized world ; a chronicle of 
events and register of political opinions, not a romance ; and we think our 
readers (ladies) will be both amused and instructed, should they peruse Gebel 
Tier. There is not, to be sure, much of novelty in the book, to one who is 
as thoroughly read as every lady should be in history ; but it is advantageous 
thus to refresh the memory with allusions that will recall former studies, and 
make more familiar the prominent and influential events of the past. We 
hope another report of the proceedings at Gebel Tier will be furnished by the 
Editor of this ; but we should like to have the peculiar characteristics of each 
nation represented by its birds, more prominently the subject of discussion. 
The following is from the last section—-the Elysian Fields. It was the Ibis 
that spoke. 


**I come, Mr. President, to make my annual return from the shades below. 
Many of this assembly whom I have seen before, know, that after my death, 3000 
years ago, my earthly remains were carefully embalmed by the priests of Memphis, 
and still repose in the catacombs of that ancient city. Naught created by God 
ever perishes; imatter is transmuted into new combinations, but the essences of 
birds as well as of men each in their kinds is sublimated at once for an incorporeal, 
imperishable existence in the world of spirits. Many of the secrets of that world 
we are not allowed to disclose, and to gross corporeal minds they would be unintel- 
ligible. Such things as may be told, I shall now relate to this assembly. Birds 
have instinct and men have reason to guide them in this world; the former seldom 
err, the latter often ; could either race behold the terrific consequences of these er- 
rors, they would be less frequent ; but sufficient warnings of them have been given, 
which it is not incumbent on me to repeat. My life having been adjudged blame- 
less, my spirit winged its way to the fields of Elysium. 

In these abodes of ever-during felicity a deep harmony, and uniyersal participa- 
tion increase the charm of every delight. Among the varieties of ethereal enjoy- 
ment it is one to see the tenants of Elysium attended by the semblances of all those 
creations oftheir genius which ennobled their existence in this world. It is one 
of the rewards allotted to them that these embodied shadows shall there follow them; 
and the pleasure is mutual, as each, purified from envy and all earthly passion, en- 
joys the creations of others, as well as his own. 

The heroes and statesmen who are rewarded with a residence in these blissful 
fields, have yet one mark to designate their errors. They are at times partially or 
wholly enveloped in an appearance of mist, which impedes them from seeing or be- 
ing seen by others. When this as examined, it is feund to consist of an infinite 
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number of minute, vapory pieces of paper, to represent their delusive statements, 
and their intrigues of ambition and rivalry ; when this is dissipated, there appears 
over their heads in erial letters of light, the great and useful measures they prose- 
cuted. The mist that encircles heroes is composed of an innumerable quantity of 
weapons of destruction, in miniature; as every man that fell in battle in a useless 
war, is here typified by a sword, ball, or spear, or if he perished of disease ; by a 
small lived spot. Some are thus surrounded more then others. An illustrious 
chief recently arrived who extended his march to this spot where we assemble, is 
sometimes wholly enveloped: when the mist breaks away we see in the air inscrip- 
tions of ‘ religious toleration,’ ‘road over the Alps,’ ¢ protection of the arts,’ &c. 
But among all those who as a statesman or a warrior, walks these blessed groves, 
there is but one combining both attributes, whose majestic form is forever un- 
shrouded ; around whom there never flits the representation of a delusive state- 
ment, or an effort of personal intrigue, nor a single minute resemblance of a de- 
structive weapon to signify that a soldier perished in a battle fought with ambitious 
views ; over his head appears in mild radiance an inscription : § first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.’ ” 

Tue Lire ann or CoLtumsus, (abridged,) by Washington 
Irving. New York, G.& C. & H.Carvil. pp. 311. Abridgments are usu- 
ally thought much inferior to the original works. The principal reason of this 
is, that they are rarely executed by the same author, and therefore when we 
find an assertion which appears doubtful, or the record of a strange circum- 
stance, we immediately suspect that some material portion of the book has been 
omitted which would have explained the one and accounted for the other. 
There is always in the mind of an author a concatenation inthe parts of his 
work—a ‘‘ thread of gold ’’ running throughout the texture, which, if dissev- 
ered, no one but himself can exactly unite. Mr. Irving was doubtless aware 
of this, and his exertions to give himself an abridgment of his ‘* Columbus ”’ 
to the public, were incited by the wish to preserve his work from the discrep- 
ancies of a compiler who would have no motive but the hope of gain to 
prompt his labours. The public is therefore indebted to Mr. Irving for two 
‘* Histories of Columbus,’’ and we hazard little in saying that the present work 
(the abridgment,) will be the one most popular among his countrymen. It 
is unnecessary here to dwell on the pains taken by the author to procure the 
documents for his work, or to expatiate on the beauty of the style in which is 
detailed a narrative of the most extraordinary event the annals of men affords. 
These matters have all been discussed in our public Journals, and it only re- 
mains that Americans should read the work as generally as the reviewers have 
praised it, to make the eulogy complete. Why cannot this abridgment be in- 
troduced into our schools and academies? As a standard book for the higher 


classes it would combine the advantages of its elegant diction with a narration | 


of facts, of which no citizen of our country should be ignorant, invested with the 
interest of aromance. We can give but one extract—our readers would hard- 
ly pardon us were the matchless Isabella unnamed on the pages of the Ladies’ 


Magazine. 
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** Contemporary writers have been enthusiastic in their descriptions of Isabella, 
but time has sanctioned their eulogies. She was of the middle size, and well form- 
ed; with a fair complexion, auburn hair, and clear blue eyes. There was a min- 
gled gravity and sweetness in her countenance, and a singular modesty, gracing, as 
it did, great firmness of purpose and earnestness of spirit. ‘Though strongly attach- 
ed to her husband, and studious of his fame, yet she always maintained her distinct 
rights as an allied prince. She exceeded him in beauty, personal dignity, acuteness 
of genius, and grandeur of soul. Combining the active and resolute qualities of 
man, with the softer charities of woman, she mingled in the warlike councils of her 
husband, and, being inspired with a truer idea of glory, infused a more lofiy and 
generous temper into his subtle and calculating policy. 


It is in the civil history of their reign, however, that the character of Isabella 
shines most illustrious. Her fostering and maternal care was continually directed 
to re‘orm the laws, and heal the ills engendered by a long course of civil wars. 
She assembled round her the ablest meu in literature and science, and directed her- 
self by their councils in encouraging literature and the arts. She promoted the 
distribution of honours and rewards for the promulgation of knowledge, fostered the 
recently invented art of printing, and through her patronage Salamanca rose to 
that eminence which it assumed among the learned institutions of the age. Such 
was the noble woman who was destined to acquire immortal renown by her spirited 
patronage of the discovery of the new world.’ 

Aesotr’s Sermons. Boston, Wait, Green & Co. This book has, we 
understand, been widely circulated, (two editions already published,) and is 
very popular. Prepared as it is it could hardly fail of being otherwise. The 
‘* Memoir’’ introduces Mr. Abbott in a manner calculated to enlist our best sym- 
pathies, and the ‘* Extracts from his Journal ’’ continue the impression, giving 
us the picture of an individual whose integrity of heart, and strength of 
mind, moral purity and mental cultivation are pledges of the excellence which 
his Sermons display. But highly as we think of the manner in which these 
compositions are generally finished, we believe the ‘‘ Selected passages ’’ will 
be the portion of the book most frequently read, and which will have the 
most salutary influence. The world is filled with sermons, and it is a truth that 
a long sermon is in almost every mind now connected with an idea of dull- 
ness. ‘The manner adopted of selecting the most striking and important pas- 
sages is novel, but seems judicious as it is here managed. The ‘‘Extracts’’ are 
deeply embued with that pure religious spirit which from the ‘‘ Memoir ’’ ap- 
pear so eminently to have characterized Mr. Abbott. Gentleness and humili- 
ty are the leading features of his piety ; simplicity and sincerity are the prom- 


inent graces of his writings. 


As usual we have books on hand to be noticed, and communications for our 
work that must be delayed till another month. 
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